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orchestral rack. That abominable platitude for the trombones
with which the thing begins, and which is never dropped until
you are bored and worried out of your senses by it, will be cited
in times to come as a conclusive proof that there must have been
a pseudo-Mendelssohn: they will not believe that the composer
of Fingal and the Midsummer Night's Dream music could
possibly have perpetrated the Lobgesang.

There is an old story to the effect that the first time the sym-
phony was rehearsed the trombone-player desperately tried to
convert this platitude into music by introducing a gruppetto. The
criticism was lost on Mendelssohn, who, deeply scandalized, sat
upon the trombonist; and the story is now always told as in-
stancing the severity and superiority of the composer's taste. As
the man was perfectly right, I am glad to take this opportunity
of doing him tardy justice in the matter. The truth is that the
symphony would have been weak under any circumstances; but
coming as it did after Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, it was in-
excusable. As to following it up by going to the Albert Hall on
Wednesday to hear Elijah, I would rather have died.

When I got to the Opera on Monday week, I found a troop
of people coming out in the worst of tempers. Maurel was in-
disposed, and had retired in favor of Galassi, whose Rigoletto is
not exactly a novelty. I stuck manfully to my post for half-an-
hour or so to hear Dimitresco, the new tenor, who, without
conspicuous qualities or conspicuous faults, sings acceptably in
a style which is none the worse for owing something to the
drawing room as well as to the theatre. After Questa e quella I
left Rigoletto for the Monday Popular Concert, where I heard the
last few bars of Paderewski's Schumann solo, and a trio by
Rubinstein which made me wish myself back at Covent Garden.
Paderewski's recital on Wednesday was much more entertaining,
though there was certainly plenty to complain of. For instance,
instead of giving us a poetic interpretation of the trio in Chopin's
Funeral March, he used it in the most barefaced manner solely to
shew how much tone he could get with one finger. Again, he
threw himself so violently into Liszt's Erlkonig transcription that
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